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authority tightened existing restrictions over ingress
to the harbour area. The air was full of rumoured
attempts of sabotage, and of stories of bombs found in
the stokeholds and bunkers of vessels which had coaled
last at Port Said. England at this period was moved
profoundly by the colossal losses at sea sustained by
her commercial marine, and was urging the Govern-
ment to make the utmost use of ships still afloat, and
to safeguard them from attack. The ferry service
between East and West and the quicker discharge
of vessels were to secure the first; the convoy
system to accomplish the second. Conversely, the
enemy were encouraged by success to redouble their
efforts. Reliable and early news of the movements of
Allied shipping became of the highest importance to
the enemy commanders: no less urgent was the task
laid upon the Allies to prevent that information from
reaching the latter. The most simple method of doing
so clearly was to exclude from access to the ports all
civilians, save those who satisfied authority of their
good faith. But unhappily that procedure, even in
modified form, was difficult to pursue in Egypt. The
discharge, loading, and coaling of ships are performed
by Egyptian labour, and to investigate the antecedents
of each porter before he began work in the prescribed
areas would terribly delay the departure of convoys.
A fresh responsibility, therefore, lay upon the naval
and military members of the Port Said Control Board.
They must persuade authority to take a reasonable
view of contre-espionage precautions.

The Intelligence Service of an army is divided into
two main sections, termed (a) and (&). Broadly
speaking, the first collects information about the
enemy's plans and forces in the battle area, while the
second endeavours to prevent similar news escaping.
Intelligence '(&) performs, in fact, the quasi-police
duties of centre-espionage. The work is behind the line